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PEEFACE. 



OMETIME since, I made a few notes of my 
recollections of Penzance, as it was fifty years ago ; 
these notes were suffered to remain in a confused 
state, as I thought that at some future period I might 
be able to revise and arrange them. A severe illness 
put a stop to my intentions, and I gave the manuscript 
to my youngest daughter. She feeling interested in 
the work, and thinking that it might also amuse some 
of her fellow town's-people, has now re-written the 
whole and reduced it to its present state. 



J. S. COUETNEY. 



juney 1878. 
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HALF A CENTURY OF PENZANCE 
(1825-1875). 




N September, 1825, I came from Falmoutli to 
Penzance. The only mode of travelling at that 
time was by mail coach or van. The first was 

, very dear, and the second very slow; conse- 
quently when the distance was not long anyone who was 
able walked from one town to another. At that time 
the mail coach from Penzance to London went by way 
of Helston, Falmouth, Truro, and through the middle 
of the county to Launceston. Letters for Truro and the 
intermediate districts were conveyed by mail cart. Until 
after the Hayle Causeway was built (about 1825) the 
most frequented road to Camborne was through Gold- 
sithney, Eelubbus, Gwinear, etc. 

In 1825, and for many years after, the houses at 
Chyandour were very small and dilapidated. The two 
large houses now occupied by Mrs. Trevithick and^M^OC)gle 



side of the road opposite the granite house was a good- 
sized garden, now taken away to make room for the 
railway. Between these houses and Penzance were on 
the right hand fields, and on the left a hedge ; seaward 
of the hedge the ground sloped down to the beach. 

Penzance town began about the corner of what is 
now the Eailway Hotel ; the road was very narrow, just 
allowing two carts to pass abreast. On the right hand, 
as the traveller entered the town, was an old dilapidated 
tan yard, belonging to a Mr. Cunnack, and on the other 
side some of the pits belonging to the tannery. The 
tan yard extended nearly to John's Place (there was only 
one house between), but at this time I believe it was not 
worked. The property was afterwards bought by the 
Messrs. Bolitho, who sold it again in building plots, 
when the town purchased a slip of the land to make the 
road wider. From John's* Place to Causewayhead there 
was but one opening, that which is now called Wood 
Street. The houses in Market-jew Street with few ex- 
ceptions were small, and there were no shops of any 
consequence until you came to the Market Place : north 
of Market-jew Street there was not a house in Penzance, 
excepting two in the Back Lane (Bread Street), until 
you came to Causewayhead, then commonly called 
Caunsehead. 

About the middle of the north side of Market-jew 
Street, in a house on the site of which Mr. Cunnack, the 
ironmonger's shop is built, used to live three maiden 



they returned. The arrangement of their tea-table 
was also very peculiar, each sister having a separate 
tea-pot. Two of them, Joan and Ann, left a sum of 
money, the income of which was first to be applied to 
the keeping in order of the family vault, then a certain 
sum to the clergyman, churchwarden, and sexton of St. 
Mary's. The balance of Joan Eead's legacy to be given 
in bread to the poor on Christmas Eve; that of Ann 
Eead's in money or otherwise at the discretion of the 
trustees. Eather further up on the same side of Mar- 
ket-jew Street was the Old Poor House, formerly an 
Alms House, built in 1660 by Francis BuUer, of Shilling- 
ham, whose initials were on the front of the house. The 
front was of granite, of the peculiar kind called Ludgvan 
stone : some of the stones of the old building are worked 
into the front of the house that was built on its site. 
This house was used for a long period as the Poor House, 
and from twenty-five to thirty-fiv6 people received shelter 
in it. In 1826 it ceased to be the Poor House. Sometime 
after, the corporation rased it to the ground, and granted 
a lease of the site for building at £10 : 10s. a year to 
Mr. H. "W. Eunnalls, who built thereon two shops now 
occupied by Mr. James Eunnalls and Mr. Kinsman (the 
second-hand bookseller). The shop occupied by Mr. J. 
S. Harvey, chemist, was formerly a dwelling-house be- 
longing to the family of Sir Humphry Davy, and was 
for many years the residence of his sister Miss Ivitty 
Davy, who died there. She at one time lived in a cot- 
tage at New Town Lane, on the south side o£, J^j;^rket-^QQle 
lew Street. Sir Hmrmhrv Daw accordinar to some 



Oppenheim stands on its site. 

The Terrace in Market-jew Street has been much 
changed since I came to Penzance ; it has been cut back 
and the road widened. Formerly there was a gradual 
slope, leaving a narrow cartway on the south side : at 
one time there were trees planted from the Market 
House until nearly opposite Jenning's Lane, but they 
were all gone before my arrival, — indeed the last trees 
were cut down in 1805. The iron raiL'ng on the Terrace 
is a recent improvement. 

On the left hand of Market-jew Street after passing a 
few old houses one came to Neddy Betty's Lane, now 
very much altered and made into Albert Street. At the 
eastern corner of this lane was an old thatched house, 
the remains of Betty's Inn, kept at one time by Edward 
Betty, from whence came the name of the inn and the 
lane. At this house the corporation in former times 
occasionally refreshed themselves. On the opposite cor- 
ner of Neddy Betty's Lane was the Long House (so 
called in the deed of conveyance) ; both these buildings 
remained for nearly forty years after my coming to Pen- 
zance. From the appearance of Neddy Betty's Lane it 
seemed to have been at one time the eastern entrance to 
the town. A little further up the street was the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational Chapel, on the same site that 
it now occupies, though it has undergone many alter- 
ations. This chapel was built in 1807; before that 
time the Independents had a chapel which stood on the 
open space between the present building and the street. 
In 1825 Mr. Foxell was minister, and this post he held 
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librarian. For nearly a century after the Independents 
were established here their minister resided with the 
Pidwell family ; this custom was discontinued when Mr. 
Foxell married Miss Borlase, though Mr. Samuel Pidwell, 
one of the representatives of the family, still continued 
to be a great supporter of the chapel. Close to the In- 
dependent Chapel came an opening leading to New Town 
Lane, why so called I could never find out. In this lane 
were two pretty cottages, one for many years inhabited 
by Mr. Foxell, the other by the Misses Kitty and Mary 
Davy, sisters of Sir Humphry Davy ; and in this cottage 
they must have been living at the time of their brother's 
death. The building of the Gas Works and the forma- 
tion of a Ship-building Yard (now the Foundry) des- 
troyed the beauty of this spot. That part of Market-jew 
Street on the west side of New Town Lane is described 
in an old deed as Street Mihale. The next thing of 
interest on this side of Market-jew Street was the Prince 
of Wales Inn ; this inn is part of a large house formerly 
the property of the Beauchamp family. The next open- 
ing was Jenning's Lane : when first I knew it the left- 
hand side was entirely built, but there were some vacant 
spots on the right. At the bottom of the lane was an 
old dissenting chapel ; this was rarely used, and is now 
a store-house. In the beginning of this century Public 
Baths were erected close to the beach ; they were then 
open to the sea, but now, when the quay is so enclosed, 
the building is perfectly useless as a bathing establish- 
ment: at no time indeed were they much used. TifojOOglC 
eatinsr-house in Markef.-iew Street, at the ri^bt-hand 
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A short distance up the street was the old portico or bal- 
cony of the Star Hotel, under which there were generally 
to be found two or three people gossiping : this balcony 
was removed about 1860. There was another at one 
time in Market-jew Street in front of the *'Ship and 
Castle," but this had gone before I came to Penzance. 
These balconies or projecting rooms were very common 
in Penzance. Besides those named there was one in 
Chapel Street, the supports of which were knocked down 
by an ox wain which had become unmanageable, and 
another was in the Green Market. Of these, says the 
Eev. C. D. Le Grice, 

" Of porticos that used to meet 
More than midway in the street, 
Forcing horsemen, gigs, and chaises 
To whirl through crinkum, crankum mazes, — 
Or heavy pent-houses, which frowned 
A shadowy horror on the ground, — 
No trace remains, but all are bare 
And smooth as cheek of lady fair." 

Close to the balcony of the ** Star" was a horse block 
or epping stock. In 1825 the Wesley an Quarterly Meet- 
ings were held in this hotel, and the preachers often 
dined there. Next came New Street, a thoroughfare 
that was very little used ; there were houses on the left- 
hand side of the street nearly all the way to the bottom, 
but on the right were many vacant places. All the popu- 
lous courts on the left have been built since 1825. On 
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Now came the Market Place, — ^most of the shops were 
in this quarter. The Market House was a low oblong 
building with pent-houses on the north and east sides, 
but it was not sufficient for the trade of the town, and 
several of the butchers had stalls in the street, placed 
against the shop now occupied by Mr. F. J. Clarke, the 
draper, and the two houses above. The upper part of 
the Market House was used as a corn chamber, in which 
a large quantity of corn was exposed for sale on market 
days; and at the west end of this chamber was the 
Guildhall. At the east end of the Market House was a 
vacant covered plot where on Thursdays the Pig (carcase) 
Market was held : this open space was a great thorough- 
fare, and in it stood the stocks. East of all came the 
house where Sir H. Davy served his time and made his 
earliest experiments. Soon after I came to Penzance 
this house was occupied by Mr. Eva, painter and earthen- 
ware dealer, and on market-days he used to expose his 
wares on a narrow pavement in front of his shop. There 
was a low shop or two at the north-east end, and some 
rooms let to John Thomas, conveyancer, usually known 
as the French king. In a corner in the middle of this 
group was run up a very narrow house commonly called 
the bird cage. In the Market House was also the town 
prison, then called the clink. All these were taken down 
in 1835, when the New Market was begun -under the 
superintendence of Mr. John Pope Vibert. On market- 
day many stalls stood around the Market House. The 
space on the south side was covered by the sh.oemakers^Ogle 
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1839, by sheer force compelled the former to go to the 
Pork Market. The shoemakers were so numerous that 
they had a special benefit society, called ^* The Shoe- 
makers' Club." In 1839 there were in the market from 
thirty to forty stalls, and some would hold over two 
hundred pairs of boots and shoes : of all these only two 
remained in 1875. On the north were curriers' stalls, 
with leather to sell to the country people for repairing 
their shoes; at the south-east were the women with butter 
and eggs ; fish stalls with fresh and salted fish, and jars 
of train ol for supplying lamps used in cottages, were 
on the pavements both on the south and west. In the 
corner by Mr. Care's (then Mr. Small's) shop stood a 
dyer, ready to take the knitted woollen stockings to be 
dyed black and returned in a week or two, having also 
with him a well-filled basket of worsteds of all colours 
for knitting and mending purposes. In the spring, trays 
full of grass seeds were sold by men who were guiltless 
of any farming knowledge; whilst in front of one at 
least of the drapers' shops sat near the door, occupying 
good part of the pavement, an old woman selling the 
hessian which formed the coverings of the bales of dra- 
pery, — the said bales themselves often completely filling 
up the footways on both sides of the street near to what 
is now called Queen Square. This does not half exhaust 
the different articles exposed for sale on market-day ; it 
seemed as if everyone who had goods to sell, and did 
not keep a shop, availed himself of this opportunityjof 
coming before the public. Occasionally^m me mid^ of 
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Several of the houses in the Market Place dated from 
1614, when the corporation purchased from Mr. Daniel 
a three-cornered plot of ground, on a portion of which 
the Old Market was built. All these houses have dis- 
appeared or been so altered as to show nothing of their 
former condition. The last to be modernised was the 
fifth from the- Green Market (north side), now in the 
occupation of Mr. F. J. Clarke, draper ; this was one of 
the largest houses in the town, and when built had an 
extensive orchard on its eastern side. At the corner of 
Market Place and Causewayhead was a low shop occupied 
by Mr. Branwell; this was taken down about 1829, and 
while being rebuilt the business was carried on in a 
wooden shed in the Green Market. 

On the south-west corner of the Market Place stood 
as at present a draper's shop, then occupied by Mr. 
Broad; this house was rebuilt not long before 1825. At 
one time there was an old inn on this site, and a granite 
doorway belonging thereto is built into some of the back 
premises. Turning towards Chapel Street, still keeping 
the same side, were some old shops which were purchased 
by Mr. E. Coulson. In 1827 he built on part of their 
site what was then considered a very fine shop, but some 
of the old premises were not torn down for several 
years after, when Mr. John Coulson, a druggist and 
grocer (a combination of trades not uncommon in Pen- 
zance), built thereon a shop for himself. Both these 
houses are now united, and form the premises of Messrs. 

^^'^^Or. u,y,uz.uuy^OOQle 
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was a level platform in front of this building, termina- 
ting towards Chapel Street in a flight of steps : on this 
platform the gentlemen and tradesmen of the town used 
to meet and discuss the news. While occupied as the 
hotel, the band of the old volunteer corps played in 
front of it. At one time this was the mansion of the 
Tremenheeres. The platform and the shops were pulled 
down about 1832, and on the ground stand the premises 
of Messrs. York and Cornish. Next below was the shop 
of Mr. John Harvey, druggist ; he had not long suc- 
ceeded his father, who had carried on the business for 
nearly half a century. The Harvey family still continue 
to be druggists, and are the oldest in the town, dating 
from 1772 ; they are with one exception the only trades- 
men who have followed the same occupation for throe 
generations, — the other being the Bran well family. The 
outside of this building dates from about 1822, but inside 
the shop remain the old beams in their original state. A 
year or two after my coming to Penzance Mr. John 
Harvey became famous as the author of the Canorum 
Conclave, a very clever and amusing satire on the Wes- 
leyans, who at that time moved the purchase of an organ 
for their chapel. One of the oddities of the town, Dick 
Rostrum, was for many years employed by the Harvey 
family. Many jokes were played on this man, and some- 
times the tables were turned on the jokers. When asked 
by two gentlemen who took him each by the arm whether 
he was a rogue or a fool, he replied, '* I believe I'm be- 

uy,uz.uuy Google 
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shop of Mr. Molyneux, draper ; this had been a very fine 
private house at one time, occupied by Mrs. Treweeke, 
the leader of fashion in Penzance. It was converted 
into a shop not long before my coming to the town. 
This was the first instance in Penzance when the lower 
part of a house was taken away, leaving the upper part 
standing. It was successfully done by Messrs. James 
and Edward Harvey, the immense weight being kept up 
by large girders supported by iron pillars: the operation 
attracted considerable attention, and the result was the 
finest shop in the west. The original plan has since been 
largely changed ; at present the shop is in the possession 
of Mr. Prockter, chemist. A large garden belonged to 
this house, though not adjoining it, on a portion of 
which is built the chapel in Parade Street. 

Prom Market Place one passed into the Green Market, 
some idea of which may be gathered from a view by 
Skinner Prout, taken in 1 828. All the houses in this place 
have either been rebuilt or much altered. At the corner 
opposite Messrs. Bran well's was a shop with a projecting 
upper story, supported by pillars, which stood some time 
after the other old houses had gone. Next came the 
Three Tuns Inn, a long low house with a balcony over 
the entrance; this was torn down about 1831. At the 
north-west comer was the Shoulder of Mutton Inn, an 
extremely low thatched house, and by the side of it, 
forming part of the entrance to what is now called 
Bromley's Square, was the prison of the manor of Con- 
orton. This prison was a most wretched placa-ynlHuJ Jl^Oglc 
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The last person confined here for any length of time was 
a man from St. Just, and while in the prison a bed was 
lent to him by a Mrs. Crocker, whose son gave me this 
information. 

The manor of Conorton with many privileges extended 
from Gwithian, or perhaps farther, around to the Land's 
End and Mount's Bay, — in fact it included nearly the 
whole of West Penwith. Before the County Court came 
into existence the lord of the manor held a monthly 
court for the trial of small cases of debt, trespass, etc., 
not criminal. This court was for a long time presided 
over by Mr. Aaron Scobell, solicitor, as the lord's deputy. 
The manor of Conorton was for many years held by Mr. 
Francis Paynter, of Penzance, solicitor. Every butcher 
in Penzance used to pay annually, at Christmas, to the 
bailiff of the manor of Conorton a marrow-bone or one 
shilling; this custom was continued until about thirty 
years ago. 

The granite-fronted house in Bromley's Square, which 
seems so strangely out of character with the other build- 
ings, was at first approached from Alverton Street, and 
was considered a very respectable residence ; this entrance 
was blocked up some time before 1825 by the building 
of the house now occupied by Mr. Hobley, confectioner. 

At the west side of the Green Market where Mr. N. 
J. Hall's shop now stands was a large brick house ; this 
house has been much altered and reduced in size, and 
made narrower to give more room to the entrance to 
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On the south side stands the one house which has not 
changed since 1825, — the Commercial, formerly the Fire 
Engine, Inn. This inn was not called after the engine 
employed to put out fires, but after the steam engines 
used in mines, which were at first commonly called fire 
engines. 

In 1825, and for many years after, a great part of the 
Green Market was occupied by stalls of vegetables. 
Until about 1820 it was the Cattle Market. The pigs for 
sale were tied to the old cross which then stood where 
the stone cross is let into the ground. On market-days 
Mr. Bamaby Lloyd used gallantly to escort his lady cus- 
tomers across the place. On some market-days the space 
at the west end was filled with earthenware, offered for 
sale by travelling dealers from the potteries ; these men 
usually stopped at the ** Shoulder of Mutton." An auc- 
tion for all sorts of odd things was often held near the 
same place, whilst an itinerant knife grinder would 
occupy some convenient corner. I do not remember this 
man's name, but he was ambitious of having a very long 
word painted on his machine to announce his trade. This 
word puzzled me, and I enquired what it meant, the man 
said he did not know, but it was the longest word that 
could be found — the word was ^'Honorificabilitudinitas.'\ 
He was also a corn doctor, and one of his patients in- 
formed me that he was a very skilful operator. Erom 
this and the account of Market Place it will be seen that 
in 1825 the Penzance Markets contained ** a little of 
everything and something more." ^,g.^.^^, .^ GoOglc 

The cross since I have been in Penzance has twice 
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Causewayliead on the west side, and finally to a recess 
at the west end of the Market House. I have been told 
by the Rev. C. Y. Le Grice that when the cross was re- 
moved from the Green Market the following inscription, 
perfectly legible, was found near its base : — ^^Hic procum- 
lant corpora ptorum.^^ It has been supposed that the 
cross at one time stood on the top of a pyramidal pile 
of steps like the one in Buryan church-yard; in this 
case the inscription would be on a level with the kneeling 
suppliant. 

Going westward on the left hand of Alveme Lane, at 
present called Alverton Street, were several low thatched 
houses now all removed ; but those from opposite Clar- 
ence Street (west) are just the same as they were in 1825. 
On the right-hand side one soon came to a granite-fronted 
house, the lower part of which was and is still covered 
with myrtle. For very many years this has been the 
residence of the Pascoe family, and the appearance of 
the house has not changed since I first saw it. At the 
back is a large garden running behind Clarence Street, 
and on one side abutting on Causewayhead ; in front of 
the house, on the opposite side of the road, is a piece of 
ground covered with shrubs, and enclosed with an iron 
railing ; this belongs to the same property, and I have 
been told was retained by the builder for the sake of the 
sea view, which before the building of the North and 
South Parades must have been very fine. 

Where Clarence Street opens was the Old House des- 
cribed by the Eev. C. V. Le Grice ; it was taken down 
in 1824-5, and in 1826 Clarence Street was laid out. 
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years after ; the church at the top was built at the sole 
expense of the Eev. Henry Batten, and opened in 1844 ; 
the Baptist Chapel in the same street was completed in 
1836. Next came several low houses, and the field now 
covered by the Public Buildings. In this field, named 
Parc-an-Yo under (the lane field), a temporary church was 
erected while the present St. Mary's Church was being 
built. In the open space now reached, the Corpus Christi 
Fair was held for many years ; until being found very 
inconvenient, and a great annoyance to the neighbouring 
houses, it was moved, for one year only, to the ground 
since covered by Mount Street ; after that it was held for 
a considerable time in the field covered by the Public 
Buildings ; it has since gone to three other fields. At one 
time the fair was about the Market Place, and through 
all the changes some confectioner's stalls still take a 
position against the south-west corner of the market. A 
show or two frequently used to establish themselves 
opposite the Star Hotel. 

The open space in Alverton is not of ancient date. At 
the beginning of this century there were two narrow 
lanes leading westward, the space between them being 
filled up by a blacksmith's shop. The house now belong- 
ing to Mrs. Bellringer in 1825 was inhabited by Captain 
Gudgeon, UN. A garden was at one time before this 
house, and I dare say before the others, but they had all 
disappeared when I came to Penzance. Mrs. Gudgeon 
used to express herself strongly about educating servant^- t 
''Bother your education, bye and bye the servants bMKimP ^8 
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Wellington Place and Terrace, Tlerbier House, Bellair 
House, Alveme Hill, and Alverton Yean, were ^1 built 
from 1812—1823, mostly before 1820. Herbier was in 
the possession of Mr. Boase, who was a great supporter 
of the Wesleyans ; and when an organ was determined 
on for the chapel he was chosen to buy it, accordingly he 
is one of the characters introduced into the Canorum 
Conclave. The cottage, now West Lodge, has been built 
long since 1825, likewise Trevear and some other houses 
on the north side. Alverton Vean was built by Mr. T. F. 
Barham, whose father for many years resided at Leskin- 
nick. Hawke's cottage, tradition says, was once the 
home of Admiral Pellew (Lord Exmouth). Captain 
Coffin built Alverton Cottage, and on this account it was 
called by the Eov. C. Y. Le Grice *' Sepulchre Hall." 
In it have lived a Mr. Collins, an artist, and for many 
years Mrs. William Peel, who took great pleasure in her 
garden, and introduced into it many foreign shrubs not 
usually grown in England in the open air. 

The Orchard was erected by Mr. Sam John, solicitor. 
Alverton House, built about two hundred years ago, has 
undergone many alterations and enlargements. These 
three last houses are on the lands of the Hawkin's family. 
Between the gardens of the Orchard and Alverton House 
was for many years a woollen cloth manufactory, but this 
gradually died away, and finally came to an end in 1830. 
Alverton on the right, after passing the houses, has been 
much changed ; there was a field, not separated from the 
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higher than the present terrace. After some time it was 

cut down and the road widened, but this did not happen 

« 
until I had been in Pelizance many years ; in fact the 

road was not much wanted, as the carriage traffic was 
very little, and the copper ores, etc., from St. Just, were 
brought to town for shipment on mules' backs. Hichens, 
of Lanyon, kept a large number of mules for that pur- 
pose. 

So far has been chiefly taken up with old Penzance 
on its east and west sides; the north and south streets 
now <3ome under notice. 

The north side of Penzance, Caunsehead (now Cause- 
wayhead or North Street), is very different now to what it 
was in 1825. In that year all the trading part of Pen- 
zance disappeared soon after passing Messrs. Br an well's 
comer. The houses from that corner up to Back Lane 
(Bread Street) have been entirely rebuilt. The London 
Inn and the houses as far as the ''Duke of Cumberland" 
were only erected about 1820 — 1822 ; they were built on 
an old garden bounded towards the street by a thorn 
hedge, and on the site of a ruined building called by 
the neighbours ''the castle." The London Inn was in 
1825 kept by Mr. Stephen Weaver, who was also a teacher 
of music and dancing, a dealer in music and musical 
instruments, was licensed to let out post horses, and 
contractor for conveying prisoners to Bodmin. The 
''Duke of Cumberland" for many years after it was built 
stood apart. 

At the toj) of Causewayhead on this side was theOOQlC 
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town, and so exposed, that for many years it was known 
as Castle Windy, or Mount Whistle. The row of houses 
between Castle Windy (Clare Villa) and Union Terrace 
were built about the time I came to Penzance 5 — ^beyond 
these houses were fields. 

On the left-hand side at the bottom of Causewayhead, 
opposite Bread Street, was an old inn called the Royal 
Oak, and close to it was the town shoot, the water com- 
ing from the reservoir at the top of the street. This 
shoot was removed about 1830 ; the water then and until 
the erection of the present corner shop in the Green 
Market, passing through jets built up close to the side 
of the house. The old shoot took up a large piece of 
the breadth of the road. Between this and the reservoir, 
on the same side of the street were some small houses, 
and then came fields. 

York House was commenced in 1825 by a Mr. Pope, 
who had been in New York and accumulated much 
money. He died before its completion, and left it to 
one of his relatives, Mr. John Pope Vibert, who carried 
on the work. The Rev. C. V. Le Grice named this house 
* * The Vatican . " Its first occupant was Mrs. Rogers, widow 
of John Rogers, Esq., of Penrose. Chapel St. Clare 
was merely a cottage in 1825 ; some parts of the old 
building still remain at the back of the present house. 

Chapel Street (the best street on the south), described 
in old deeds under the name of Our Lady Street, as 
leading to the chapel of St. Mary, was for many years 
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had lived. In 1825, and for some time before, it had 
been the residence of the Giddy family, a name which 
occurs frequently amongst the mayors of the town. On 
the death of Sir Rose Price, in 1834, his son. Sir Charles, 
had the fine old house torn down, and on its site and 
the gardens belonging thereto are built Prince's Street, 
the Prince's Market, and the two houses in Chapel Street 
next above the Union Hotel. 

In Prince's Street was also built a new room to super- 
sede the Assembly Rooms, but, though often used for 
concerts and exhibitions, it did not altogether succeed, 
and now after sundry changes it is the Billiard Room of 
the Penzance Billiard Club. In 1825 the Union Hotel, 
originally the house of the Hitchens family, of Poltair, 
was the hotel of the town ; behind it was the Assembly 
Room, etc., built by subscriptions 1791. The balls — 
they had winter balls then in Penzance — were always in 
this room, which for the size of the town might with its 
pendant glass chandeliers be justly called handsome. 
One of the rooms in the hotel had a very good ornamented 
ceiling. In the yard over the stables was the Penzance 
Theatre ; of course there was rather a flavour of the 
stables, but in other respects it was tolerably suitable 
for its purpose. I remember once seeing an American 
negro perform Othello at this place; the elder Kean 
also paid Penzance a visit, and played on these boards. 
The Fisher Company who played at Penzance, Palmouth, 
etc., early in this century, had many good performers 
amongst them ; some in after years becoming metropolitan j 
stars. Incledon the famous singer, a native o5p^¥. ^ 
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Hall, and the auditorium was converted into a Billiard 
Eoom. The front of the Union Hotel has been taken 
down, and the house much altered since I first saw it. 

On the same side of the street, not far from the Union 
Hotel, was Custom-house Lane, so called from the 
Custom-house having been there at one time. Before 1 825 
it had been in two other places — Quay Street, and the 
back of that street where it still is. Opposite the Wes- 
ley an Chapel was an old inn, the Turk's Head, about 
1820, and for some years after, kept by Holloway, father 
of the famous pill manufacturer. Behind this inn was 
the old Concert Eoom of the town. Concerts were given 
in Penzance by local performers long before the close of 
the last century. Dr. Giddy was for many years their 
president. They had a very good musical library, — two 
complete sets of overtures and symphonies, and very 
many books of trios for two violins and violoncello. 
"When Dr. Giddy died there was a cessation of these 
meetings. An unsuccessful attempt to revive them was 
made in 1827, and in 1840 the Penzance Harmonic 
Society was formed, giving concerts during each winter 
for about five years. After that, the organist of St. 
Mary's, Mr. Yiner, gave a series of subscription concerts 
for four years ; and for the last twenty the Penzance 
Choral Society has been doing good work in keeping 
up the standard of musical taste in Penzance. 

But to return to Chapel Street, the granite-fronted 
house just below the ^'Turk's Head" was in 1825 the 
residence of Mrs. Carveth ; the entrance wa^'th^ifffi^n? 
middle of the house, and was reached bv a flisrht of stens 
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lodged when lie first came to town, in 1827. Next came 
what is now Abbey Street, then I think known as New 
Street Slip : the house at the bottom was called by its 
present name — The Abbey — before 1825, a title which 
is said to have originated from the house having been 
at one time inhabited by two maiden ladies who lived 
very secluded lives. The brick house in Chapel Street 
immediately after Abbey Street was built by the Oxnams. 
In 1 825 it was occupied by General Tench, who wrote a 
book on New South Wales, where he was stationed. 
The front door was approached by a double flight of 
steps, removed some years after; the building is now 
divided into two houses. This property came into the 
hands of the Eev. Thos. Vyvyan, who, about 1834, sold 
a portion of the garden attached to it, and on the ground 
the National Schools were erected ; the garden was still 
further curtailed by the building of the New Connexion 
Chapel. Next came some small houses, and then the 
houses opposite the church, which have not been altered 
since 1825; this latter part was known as the Church 
stile. The large granite-fronted house now in the 
occupation of Mrs. Coulson was built by Mr. Ben Batten 
many years after I came to the town. 

Beginning again at the top of Chapel Street the first 
thing of interest was the brick house nearly opposite 
the Union Hotel; this house was at one time the resi- 
dence of some of the Tremenheere family. It must have 
taken the place of another and older building. In the 
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built an office in the adjoining lane for his business as 
a solicitor. From that circumstance it was called Chan- 
cery Lane, — a name it still bears. Between this lane 
and the Wesleyan Chapel scarcely any alterations have 
taken place for the last fifty years. 

The Wesleyan Chapel, built in 1814, has undergone 
many alterations and been considerably enlarged, the col- 
onade in front of the building is a very modern addition. 
The chapel is now one of the largest in the county. Next 
came the two houses occupied by the Wesleyan ministers, 
and then back from the street in a paved court stood the 
remains of the residence of the Gwavas family. One of 
the members of this family was famous for his know- 
ledge of the old Cornish language. The last bearer of 
the name died in North Parade about thirty years ago. 
On the site of these three houses the Wesleyan School- 
room now stands. The two brick houses adjoining the 
schools were in 1825 one large house ; it was for a long 
time uninhabited, and was believed to be haunted. 

Several old houses in Penzance had this reputation, 
and the belief in ghosts was almost universal amongst 
the lower classes. One special legend was *' The Heavy 
Coach." This mysterious vehicle, drawn by headless 
horses, drove through the town in the middle of the 
night with a heavy rumbling noise. No one in modern 
times ever saw this coach, though some old folks say they 
have heard it. This particular house was haunted by 
Mrs. Baines, who was condemned to spin black wool into 
white. This ghost delusion was I have hearcJJ^ept up 
for some time by Captain Carveth, who lived nearly 
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a cooperage, the house was then divided, and the lower 
half bought by Mr. Eichard Pearce, many times mayor 
of Penzance, who resided therein ; and the upper part 
taken for the Penzance Dispensary, an institution founded 
in 1809, principally through the influence of Mr. Hoare, 
a gentleman from London, at that time living in Penzance. 

Next came Vounderveor Lane, which was originally 
the only carriage road from Penzance to Newlyn, Paul, 
Mousehole, etc. The word lane is superfluous, — vounder 
being the Cornish for road, and veor meaning great. 
Vounderveor is therefore the great road; in this road 
is now the School of Art, established in 1852 ; its first 
meetings were held in the Temperance Hotel, Prince's 
Street. On the other side of the lane was a large low 
stone house with a very massive chimney abutting at one 
end, then came a house occupied by the Penzance Dis- 
pensary ; when this institution was removed to another 
part of the same street, this house was known as the 
Old Dispensary. Both these buildings were bought by 
Mr. Eichard Pearce, and on their site are two new houses 
facing Chapel Street, while a third stands on part of 
their garden at the entrance of Eegent Square : a narrow 
strip of land was sold to the town council in order to 
widen Chapel Street. After this came the large stone 
house at that time the dwelling place of the Dennis 
family, who lived here for many years after 1825 ; it has 
been altered in appearance by the insertion of new 
windows. On the garden opposite the front door stood 
an old carpenter's shop. 

The block of brick houses adjoining the "church aftPS^^ 
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having said that they were built by money obtained 
from Dutch prizes taken by a Penzance privateer. The 
back doors opened into the church-yard, and until the 
new church was built access could be obtained to them 
at all hours. The Post-office was in one of these houses, 
nominally kept by Mr. N. Phillips, but really by his 
wife and her assistant. Miss Swain. On Mr. Phillips 
resigning, Miss Swain became his successor, remaining 
for a time I believe in the same house. She then mi- 
grated for a short period in Alverton, but soon returned 
to Chapel Street, first to the house formally occupied by 
the Gwavas family, and afterwards to the house next 
above the ** Turk's Head." In Chapel Street, in 1825, 
were the two banks of the town — Messrs. Batten, Carne, 
and Carne, and Messrs. Boase, Grenfell, and Boase. The 
Messrs. Bolitho were at Chyandour until 1834. The 
Church, a little low building with a spire but no tower, 
came much more out towards the street than the present 
one. The principal thoroughfare for passengers to the 
Quay was up a flight of steps at the corner of Eotterdam 
Buildings, and round the south side of the church to 
another long flight of steps opposite Quay Street. The 
church-yard was open at all times, and was a favourite 
spot with old sailors, etc., from the Quay, who used to 
sit in the sun on the tombstones, or on the wooden seat 
in the porch, which was a warm sheltered corner for the 
old men ; the boys from the neighbourhood also used 
this place as a play ground, and many good games of 
marbles have been played there. Thei,,L,yi]Eb^^fi:oGuthe 
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« 
boat came into PeDzance, I stood with many others in 

the church-yard watching its approach. Although the 

church-bell figures in the corporation account, it was not 

used in 1825 for calling people to worship; that was 

done by the town crier, Mr. Sampson Reynolds, who was 

also the clerk, he went through the streets every Sunday 

ringing his bell as he walked : his course began with 

the house of the mayor, and ended with the church. 

As most of the church goers were known to the old man, 

his round was not of great length, being the upper part 

of Market-jew Street, the Green Market, a little way up 

Causewayhead, Alverton, and finishing with Chapel 

Street. The Eev. C. V. Le Grice held the living of St. 

Mary's in 1825 ; on his resigning he was succeeded by 

the Rev. Thomas Vyvyan. Immediately after, the old 

church was pulled down, and the new one begun in its 

place. The architect was Mr. Hutchens, at that time 

resident in Plymouth, but originally from the Land's 

End ; and the clerk of the works was Mr. John Pope 

Vibert. The new church of St. Mary's was opened in 

1835 by the Rev. C. V. Le Grice and his old clerk Mr. 

Sampson Reynolds ; Dr. Wesley presided at the organ, 

and some choristers from Exeter Cathedral came with 

him. The anthem selected was '* AVhen the Son of Man 

shall come in His glory." 

The organist of the old church was Miss Jaques, but 

after the erection of the new organ a public competition 

was held for the post of organist, and Mr. Yiner, of 

Bath, was selected from the competitors. The theme he'^Oglc 
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little altered since 1825, but commercially it is quite a 
different scene now to what it was at that time. Then, 
and for many years after, all the merchandize was loaded 
and unloaded at the Old Pier, and thence came to the 
town through Quay Street and Chapel Street ; now the 
greater part of all the trade is carried on at the Albert 
or New Pier. The Old Quay has been largely extended 
since 1825, and the road running between the Dolphin 
Inn and the sea was made on reclaimed land in 1838. 

The high wall seaward was designed by Mr. John 
Pope Yibert. During its erection it was two or three 
times washed down ; it was built with the object of 
preventing the spray of the sea from breaking so heavily 
over the Dolphin Inn. Near the Old Pier head was a 
pile of porphyry rocks called Carn Jenny, pieces of 
which were much prized by carpenters and others who 
used it to sharpen their tools; this rock was blasted 
when the new extension was built. At Sandy Bank, 
then literally a bank, were some old cottages pictured 
by Skinner Prout about 1830 ; the place where boats are 
moored at the Battery is Cribben Zawn. For centuries 
a fair has been held at the Quay on Midsummer-day. 
In 1825, and for many years after, it was very largely 
attended, and the crowd was so great that you could 
only get along by much exertion. Two of the chief 
attractions at this fair were the large quantities of 
strawberries that were exj)osed for sale, and the going 
out for a short cruise in the fishing boats. This was 
familiarly known under the name of '*a j^enorth of sea.'* 
At this fair, until within the last few years, the public- 

1. „i. J.1- • J _n _. 'li ml . .i ^n 
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Quay Street, leaving a very narrow thorouglifare in the 
middle; the shows were grouped on the Quay. This 
fair has latterly diminished in importance, and is now 
but thinly frequented. 

I remember one thing of interest about the Quay. In 
1829 or 1830 there was arising of the tinners at St. Just. 
They marched to Penzance, and seizing a cargo of barley 
that happened to be in the Quay, brought the whole on 
shore; but on being assured that the corn should not 
be sent out of the district they were satisfied, and re- 
turned quietly to their homes. 

Before going to any other part of Penzance it may be 
well to mention the New Pier, although it did not exist 
until long after I came to the town. The Old Quay, in 
1825 the largest in Cornwall, could never afford sufiicient 
accommodation, and the shipping was much exposed to 
the gales from the south-east. Another pier was there- 
fore after much consideration determined on. The 
foundation stone was laid with great ceremony on July 
seventh, 1845, and it gradually progressed with little delay 
from bad weather or other causes. Early in September, 
1846, I believe on the first of the month, the Queen and 
Prince Albert visited Cornwall. They came to Penzance, 
and the Prince landed on the Pier, then not completed ; 
it was resolved on that account to call it the Albert Pier. 
Mr. Edward Bolitho was the mayor on that occasion. 
The outer end of the Pier differs very little from its 
original design ; a breakwater stood for some years near 
the end at right angles to the Pier, but this was found t 
to be filling the Harbour with sand, and was removed'. o 
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around under the town. This Quay affords so much 
accommodation for discharging and unloading, is so 
conveniently near the Eailway, besides sheltering the 
ships from the south-east, that it has taken away a great 
deal of business from the Old Quay. During the re- 
joicings consequent on laying the foundation stone, a 
dreadful murdfer was committed in Eosevean Eoad, by a 
man named Ellison ; the murdered person was a Mrs. 
Seaman with whom he lived. After the New Pier was 
completed, a piece was added to the Old Quay, known as 
the New Extension. 

Besides the four principal Streets of Penzance, there 
are some other places that deserve to be mentioned. 
The small open space at the top of Chapel Street, now 
called Queen Square, in 1825 had no such name, but 
was considered to be a part of Parade Street. The 
Globe Inn at the corner of this square and New Eoad, a 
very old licensed house, had at the beginning of this 
century railings at the front and side. New Eoad, or 
Queen Street, was opened to make a more direct route 
to Newlyn than that through Younderveor. In the 
New Eoad was the old Wesleyan Chapel, vacated when 
the large one in Chapel Street was built, and soon after 
occupied by a Baptist congregation. After some other 
changes it is now converted into warehouses. 

In 1825 the Penzance Grammar School, of which the 
Eev. George Morris was the master, stood at the bottom 
of New Eoad: the Grammar School for a short time 
ceased to exist, and in that interval ti§„eai^pQr;atienc§Qld 



opposite side at the bottom, were some very low small 
houses which remained for a great many years after I 
came to Penzance, but are now gone ; and in their place 
stands the National School for boys, which was completed 
in 1872. Soon after passing the Grammar School was 
the entrance to Eegent Terrace ; this, as its name implies, 
was begun to be built during the Eegency at the latter 
part of the reign of George the third. For many years 
it consisted of about a dozen houses, and the east was 
garden ground. In 1836 the other houses were com- 
menced, and in 1839 they were finished. Behind Regent 
Terrace* was a green field up to 1836. I remember the 
late Mr. John Matthews, many years surveyor of the 
town, showing me -at the end of the preceding year the 
proposed plan for building Eegent Square. In that 
field all the Sunday School children of Penzance and the 
neighbouring villages took tea I think in 1835, at a 
festival in memory of the first establishing of Sunday 
Schools. In front of Eegent Terrace was South Terrace, 
known in 1825 as Captain's Eow, almost every house 
being then inhabited by captains of vessels. When I 
first came to Penzance these were the only houses built 
close down to the sea. 

Again returning- to the town, — at the top of Chapel 
Street was the entrance to Parade Street; on the left- 
hand side wasaiarg-o "brick house, in 1825 occupied, I 
believe, hy Mr. Beard, town clerk, and publisher of the 
Penzance Charter. Tlxis house, like many others, was 
mito he iai^ntedj l>^i^t whether the ghosts saw a Ion 
way ahead, q^^ y^er^ afraid of the coming lawyers, I 
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the offices of Messrs. John and Eodd. Westward from 
this house was an opening leading to a building used 
early in this century as a Baptist Chapel, but before I 
came to Penzance turned into a carpenters' shop. St. 
Mary's Terrace and Place were not built for some years 
after 1825, indeed the lower houses of the terrace have 
been built within the last dozen years. After this open- 
ing was a cottage or two, and then the Jordan Baptist 
or Octagon Chapel. The noted '* Boatswain Smith" 
preached at this chapel when first I came to the town ; 
soon afterwards he left Penzance and remained away 
some years, but ultimately returned and died in Jordan 
House (Wesley Villa). The Commercial Buildings which 
now stand at the left-hand corner of Parade Street were 
built very soon after 1825 ; in them were the Penzance 
Library (founded in 1818 through the instrumentality of 
Sir Eose Price and Dr. Forbes, a physician, who practised 
for some time in the town), Savings Bank, and Commer- 
cial News Eoom. The Library was here for nearly 
forty years, until its removal to the Public Buildings ; 
the Savings Bank is still in this place. The Commercial 
News Eoom was established in 1826, and existed for 
many years, but has now quite disappeared, and its 
place is supplied by the Penzance Institute. On the 
right-hand side of Parade Street there was nothing of 
any importance; the chapel is comparatively of very 
recent date. 

The houses at the South Parade were just th^^^^tS^^s 
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Morris, master of the Grammar School ; the cottage at 
the Minney; and a hovel, it could hardly be called a 
cottage, close to what is now Wherrytown. In front of 
South Parade was the pathway leading to Newly n ; on 
each side was a high thorn hedge, and the passengers 
could not see the lower part of the houses : where this * j 

lane ended was a flight of steps, and then came fields. I 

Not far from the South Parade was the North ; this was I 

begun in 1815, and finished in 1826. The Geological 
Museum, founded in 1814 principally through the ex- 
ertions of Dr. Paris and Mr. Ashhurst Majendie, occupied 
the first floor of the large house in the upper half of the 
Parade. Mr. Davies Gilbert was the first president of 
this Society. In rooms in the same house were the 
Gentlemen's News Room (now in the Public Buildings), | 

and the Penzance Library. The Geological Society and ) 

the Gentlemen's News Eoom occupied this house for ; 

just half a century ; the Library was there a few years, ^ . 

when it was removed to the Commercial Buildings. I 

Park Corner, Union Street, and Buriton Row have not I 

altered since 1825. At Buriton Row lived when I first | 

came to Penzance, and for many years after. Captain \ 

Thomas Curtis, the man who first worked the Wherry 
Mine. Parade Passage, first commonly known as Clerk's 
Row, from the number of clerks living there, was not 
a passage, as the road terminated with the last house. 
The opening leading from the east end of North Parade 
to Market Place, Harvey's Ope, was a i^arro^^, crooked^ qqI^ 
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SmcE 1825 many new streets and terraces have been 
built. I have said before that South Terrace was the 
onl}^ row immediately in front of the sea. In 1826 
Marine Terrace was begun, and was at first inhabited 
by masons, carpenters, and small tradesmen ; the idea of 
lodging houses in such a locality would at that time 
have been considered absurd. The Mount's Bay House, 
Queen's Hotel, and Mineral Shop adjoining the hotel 
are much more recent, having been erected within the 
last twenty years. A Mr. Burt built the middle part of 
the Baths about 1840 ; there was then no Promenade in 
front of it, and the house stood at the edge of the high- 
water mark. The Baths were afterwards much enlarged 
by Mr. Norton. In 1825 a great part of the present 
Promenade consisted of a succession of sand hills, covered 
at intervals with a short green turf, hence the name of 
the AVestern Green : the Promenade as it now stands was 
not completed until 1844. All the rows of small houses 
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Continuing along the Promenade, in a field where the 
lower part of Cornwall Terrace and the Queen's Hotel 
now stand, was held in 1829-30 the last wrestling 
match, on a large scale, in Penzance. At the bottom of 
Cornwall Terrace (right-hand corner) stood the Folly; 
this was the remains of a pleasure garden which was 
surrounded by a brick wall, and some portions of it ex- 
isted until a few years since ; even now there may be seen 
adjoining the field and facing the Promenade, part of a 
small house with some ornamental brick work. The 
wall around the garden was decorated in the same way 
as this little house. I cannot say who was the original 
builder of the place, but in 1760 an Algerine crew who 
were wrecked near the Battery Eocks were kept there 
for some time in quarantine, as the inhabitants of Pen- 
zance feared the plague. This was the South FoUy, to 
distinguish it from another building known as the 
North; the latter I believe stood in Causeway head, 
where is now the London Inn and some other houses, 
but all traces of it disappeared before I came to the 
town. A large pear tree which once stood in the garden 
of the North Folly was when cut down given to the 
owner of the Duke of Cumberland Inn, who had it 
made into a kitchen table. 

Cornwall Terrace has been built ha, three distinct 
blocks, — first in 1827 the small houses in the middle, 
then those nearer the sea, and lastly the upper part. 
The top house long stood detached, and on its garden 
about 1860 were erected the larger houses of Cornwall ^^T^ 

^ uiyiiizKU uy ■V.J v^WV lV[, 

Terrace. ^ 
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Mine at this place, but it soon ceased to be worked, and for 
nearly thirty years was idle, until in 1836 it was resumed 
by a company. After a year or two it was again stopped ; 
the mine buildings were utilized by Mr. J. J. A. Boase, 
the owner of the soil and lord of the Wherry Mine. He 
turned the counting-house into the house which was 
long the residence of the officer of the coast-guard, and 
is now occupied by the chief boatman. Mr. Boase after- 
wards built a row of cottages for the coast-guard men, 
and within recent years cottages have been built by 
other people. Alexandra Road was opened by the 
Princess of Wales in 1865, and two or three houses 
have been built in it. 

On the north of the town many new buildings have 
sprung up. Going from the east towards the west the 
first places are Penrose and Trewartha Terraces; these 
were begun in 1834. Penrose Terrace was slowly com- 
pleted, but Trewartha, commenced at both ends, is still 
unfinished. The first house in this terrace was begun 
by Mr. P. B. Harris, but he died before its completion ; 
the first tenant was Mr. Joel Lean, a quaker, brother 
of Captain Thomas Lean, reporter of duty done by 
Cornish Steam Engines, etc. Opposite to Penrose 
Terrace are Albert Villas, begun in 1865. East Terrace, 
Leskinnick Street and Terrace, all date from about 1834 ; 
the upper part of the last-named place was formerly 
called Jerusalem Terrace, from its proximity to the Jews' 
burying ground. Between Adelaide and Mount Streets, 

n+. fTiA font, nf tVift Tiill is a smflll rnw nf limisps IrnnTeTi 
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wliich were to rise in crescents and terraces on the slope 
upon which Adelaide and other streets stand. Some 
• dispute, however, arising, Mr. Moyle contented himself 
with building the houses in Adelaide Street, east side 
from Market-jew Street to Gothic Row ; the remaining 
ground was then let in plots, and Adelaide, Camberwell, 
Mount, and Penwith Streets are the result. The first 
houses in Adelaide Street were erected in 1828, but it 
was a dozen years before the whole street was completed ; 
the other places soon followed. On the fields which 
were between Bread Street and Taroveor Eoad (formerly 
Bull's Lane), have been built, at different times in the 
last twenty years, Tictoria Square, Albert Terrace, 
Alma Terrace and Place, St. James' Street, Belgravia 
Street, and High Street, — aU these with the exception 
of the last-named place are on the property of the 
Tonkin family. Where High Street stands was for 
several years the Corpus Christi Fair, it was then the 
town field ; at the top of it was a wide opening leading 
into Taroveor Eoad, and a narrow passage at the bottom 
into Bread Street. 

The row now called Taroveor Terrace was b^ilt about 
1840 by Mr. J. B. Pentreath, of the firm of Luke, 
Pentreath, and Co., brewers; for many years it was 
known as Pentreath' s Cottages. For a long time these 
were the only houses on the right-hand side of Taroveor 
between Causewayhead and Adelaide Street. On the 
left-hand were but two small cottages, until about forty 
years ago, when Bellevue Terrace and PosQX(^,§ya^Road.QQl^ 
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covered with villas; and a very pretty plan was sketched 
out for that purpose, but it never came to the desired end. 
However, Rosevean Road gradually extended, and some 
detatched houses such as Rosevean, Penare, etc., were 
built. Besides the houses, the Roman Catholic Church 
was erected ; this was done principally through the in- 
strumentality of the Rev. Father Young, an Irishman. 

Father Young began his mission in a small building, 
originally a school-room, on the spot where Scott's 
marble yard stands, in Victoria Place ; he was a most 
enthusiastic man, and devoted himself entirely to 
the cause; his work was known as *'The Cornish 
Mission." Falmouth, having had a church many years 
before Penzance, was not included in the father's district. 
The building of the Roman Catholic Church happened 
in this way. — I was at the bank when Father Young 
brought a small sum of money to be at the disposal of a 
young woman who had opened a shop on the terrace for 
the sale of Roman Catholic books. Shortly after, I was 
told the money was towards building the church, and 
weekly I was to pay the young woman for the work done. 
The shop was soon closed, and the woman gone; the 
men then came to me for their wages, and before long 
I found it almost a matter of necessity that I should 
superintend the building. Father Young did indeed try 
to get Dr. Hockin, who took great interest in the build- 
ing of St. Paul's Church, to overlook the matter, but he 
declined ; and in the end it all rested with^a youpg 
exciseman, named Mac Enemy, and myself. ^ftBTmas 
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but yet it went on, and tlie masons' and carpenters' work 
was done. Before everything was ready for tlie opening, 
tlie building was banded over to tbe order of '^Tbe 
Immacidate Conception," wbose bead-quarters were at 
Marseilles. Bisbop Aubert, of Marseilles, came to open 
tbe cburcb, and tbe Eev. Father Daly was appointed to 
tbe charge of it. Some nuns were located in Medrose 
Cottage, but did not stay long in tbe town. After a 
short time, tbe expenditure exceeding tbe income, tbe 
organ and some other things were obliged to be sold, 
and by some means tbe connection with the order of '^The 
Immaculate Conception " ceased. I have forgotten who 
bad tbe charge when Mr. Daly removed, but since 1858 
it has been held by tbe Eev. Canon Sbortland. 

There is little to say l^eyond what has been already 
written of tbe northern part of the town. St. Clare 
Street on the right extended someway up tbe hill 
before I first knew it, but tbe garden at tbe back of 
Castle Windy, now Clare Villa, has been covered with 
bouseSjL and a chapel, opened by the Wesley ans in 1833, 
has been erected on part of tbe ground. Continuing on 
the same side, Union Terrace, the bouses behind it, and 
St. Michael's Terrace are new since my coming to tbe 
town; they were begun in 1828, but St. MicbaePs 
Terrace was not finished until 1870. 

The left-band dates from 1826, excepting some of the 
lower houses, which are rather later. Tbe Poor House 
is of the same date, this is now used as the Penzance 
Infirmary and Dispensary; and tbe Prison which w*s^p^p.^Tp 
near to tbe Poor House, has been altered and made into ^ 
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these was built in 1832, and the latter soon after. 

There remain to be noticed the houses in Victoria 
Place and the Morrab fields, begun in 1829, but only 
lately completed ; and lastly, that great ornament to the 
town the Public Buildings. These are situated in 
Alverton, on what were the Church fields. The founda- 
tion stones were laid in 1864, and the buildings opened 
with much ceremony in 1867. Under the same roof are 
St. John's Hall, a Lecture Hall, Guild-hall and Police 
Courts, Corporation Offices, Penzance Library, Institute 
and News Eooms, Geological and Natural History 
Society, and rooms of various other societies. Mr. John 
Matthews was the architect. One building I had almost 
forgotten, the Pork or Shamble Market ; it was erected 
soon after the Market House, and the south entrance 
was designed by Mr. John Pope Vibert. 

A few words must be said about the paving of the 
streets and some other subjects. In 1825 nearly all 
the footpaths of the streets were pitch-paved ; the flat 
paving was begun about 1826 or 1827. Mr. Jacob Corin 
and Mr. John Pope Vibert were at that time waywardens, 
the latter being the acting man. To prevent any break 
in the plan the above-named persons were elected way- 
wardens for several years in succession. Mr. Vibert 
was the originator of all public improvements for many 
years. 

Penzance in 1825 was behind several towns in the 
county in its lighting. At that time there was no ffas 
in the town, but a few oil lamps here and there ;^Qiese 
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I have mentioned, in the remarks on Causewayhead, 
the reservoir at the top of the street, constructed in 
1757. When I came to Penzance this suppHed the 
whole town ; the water was brought there in pipes and 
open gutters from Madron Well, and then conveyed to 
the bottom of the street, where the pavement abruptly 
terminated at a height of nearly three feet above the 
level of the road. In the end of the pavement facing 
south were two granite troughs through which the 
water poured, and to this place all the people who had 
not a well in their own premises were obliged to come 
with their pitchers to supply their wants.* The water 
fell from the granite troughs into a slight hollow, and 
then by a watercourse through Chapel Street, and so on 
to the sea. In winter the supply was quite sufficient, 
but in summer there was often a great want of water, 
especially in 1826, when there was no rain from April to 
October. People were sometimes obliged to wait nearly 
an hour before it came to their turn to fill their pitchers. 

About thirty years since the scarcity of water was so 
severely felt, although in the meantime several wells 
had been sunk, that the corporation resolved to purchase 
another stream. Polteggan was obtained, and water 
could then be carried into every house in the town. 
The water supply and a comprehensive scheme of sewer- 
age were carried out by the town surveyor, the late 
Mr. John Matthews. 

Nothing has changed more in the last fifty years than 
the postal arrangements throughout the kingdom^uyylav 
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and took two days to do tlie journey.^ So few letters 
came to the town that for many years after I was in 
Penzance, and probably xmtil the days of the Penny 
Post, they were delivered by one old woman who carried 
them about in a basket ; and there was only one delivery 
a day. Correspondence was extremely limited, and for 
short distances the common carrier conveyed the letters 
done up in small parcels. At St. Ives I have been told 
that the postman coidd not read, but had his letters 
arranged for him, and each person on having his or her 
letter told him who was to follow. In 1825 Penzance 
booksellers professed to have a monthly parcel from 
London, but it often came a fortnight behind the proper 
time. 

Early in this century the use of wheeled vehicles was 
rare in Cornwall. Mr. Dennis, an old agriculturist well 
known in his time in this neighbourhood, has often told 
me that he remembered the first cart west of Penzance. 
Before I came to the town carts were common, and the 
farmers and their wives came in them to market; the 
gigs and other carriages now seen on market days would 
astonish these old people. At Wall, in Gwinear, lived 
in 1837 a Mr. Hale, who was the first wheel-wright in 
this district for anything but the roughest work; he 
began business at the end of the last century. It is not 
more than twenty years ago that the first cab plied for 
hire in Penzance ; and so little was the demand at that 
time, that some of the members of the corporation 
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performers, if I may use the word, tried to dress in such 
a way as to deceive if possible their friends or acquaint- 
ances ; they walked about the town and into the houses 
of those they knew, but they often abused the liberty 
accorded them by making horrid noises and trying to 
frighten the people. Guise-dancing is now prohibited 
by the authorities, and so also is the acting of the old 
Cornish play of ^' St. George and the Dragon, '^ which was 
generally performed in the public-houses at Christmas. 
Again, Shrove Tuesday from mid-day until night was a 
day of disorder ; about noon the fire engines, under the 
superintendence of Mr. George Giddy, were taken out 
and tested, and the water very liberally distributed over 
the persons of the unwary. Some of the roughs used to 
get soot and grease on their hands, and coming behind 
the backs of the passers covered their faces with the 
disagreeable compound. In the evening boys often 
opened doors and threw in handfuls of wrinkle shells or 
sometimes more annoying things. The next morning 
signs and gates would be found anywhere but in their 
proper places. 

On Easter Monday a small sort of raffle was held in 
front of many of the houses, especially in Market-jew 
Street. The articles raffled were of various descriptions, 
but consisted principally of cups and saucers, small 
articles of earthenware, squares of ginger-bread, Easter 
buns, etc. This custom has disappeared for some years, 
but the May-day observances are still carried on with 
great vigour. During the last days of April the boy$ 
in the town go about blowing tin horns, and arranging ^8 
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Large hakes were to be had at six-pence each, and other 
fish in the same proportion. The best potatoes could be 
bought at from four to six shillings the Cornish bushel, 
and other vegetables and fruits were equally cheap. The 
following is the Penzance market list for June 20th, 
1878 : — pork 6^d. to 6id. per pound, wholesale ; beef 9d. 
to lOd.; mutton 9d. to lOd.; lamb lOd.; veal 7d. to 8d.; 
fowls 4s. to 6s. per pair; butter 13d.; and eggs Is. per 
dozen. 



MAEKET GAKDENS OF PENZANCE. 



Large pieces of ground about Penzance are laid out 
in market gardens, in which potatoes and brocoli are 
especially cultivated. Early potatoes were sent out from 
this neighbourhood in great quantities as far back as 
1820. Soon after that time I recollect the carts from 
Penzance (twenty or thirty on a market-day), coming to 
Falmouth. Besides the potatoes consumed in the town, 
large quantities were taken abroad by the Falmouth 
packets. In 1828 some brought to Falmouth found 
their way to London by the steamers frora Dublin, 
which used to touch at that port ; still the greater part 
of the market produce was disposed of in the county. j 
A new business was added about 1838, and it began in o 
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Hayle to Bristol, took up to the latter port some early 
brocoli, and they sold so well that he continued his 
adventure season after season. Of course this did not 
escape observation, and others tried the experiment, and 
so far succeeded that they carried their trade to London, 
and far into the midland districts of England. The 
trade in brocoli and potatoes gradually increased as 
facilities for sending them away became more fully de- 
veloped, and now a,bove 2,000 tons of brocoli are dis- 
posed of yearly. In 1838 new potatoes were I believe 
first sent direct from Penzance to London ; at this time 
the best potatoes were to be had in July and August at 
four-pence to six-pence the gallon, and the later kinds 
mostly consumed at home ranged from four shillings and 
six-pence to eight shillings the Cornish bushel of twenty- 
four gallons; the latter was considered an enormous 
price. Now in the early potatoe season buyers are here 
from Leeds, Manchester, Hull, "Wolverhampton, London, 
etc., and the quantity sold is very large. I have known, 
one dealer to send away in a few weeks more than 
£3,000 worth. Besides potatoes and brocoli large 
quantities of fruit are sent at times from this district to 
the midland counties, and even as far as Glasgow. 
Forty years ago fine strawberries were sold in Penzance 
at two-pence and three-pence a quart. The cultivation 
of this fruit largely fell off, but lately gardeners in the 
higher part of Gulval and Ludgvan have again been 
turning their attention to it, and from Tremenheere 
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Western Cottagers' Gardening Society ; this society was 
instituted in 1836, and its first exhibition was held in 
the Assembly Eoom, at the Union Hotel. 



FISHEEY. 



Excepting that they still make mackerel and pilchards 
the great object of their fishing, everything is changed 
in the Mount's Bay fishing since 1825. The boats then 
were good buoyant vessels and very seaworthy, but they 
were much smaller than those now used, and afforded 
but little shelter for the men. The produce of their 
fishing was mostly consumed near home, and it was only 
when larger quantities were taken that they went to 
Plymouth and Bristol ; the prices therefore were usually 
very moderate. The mackerel fishing began in March 
or April. In the winter the boats were hauled up on 
the beach between Lariggan and Newlyn ; instead of a 
seawall there was then a sloping beach from the road 
down. I remember in 1831 standing and watching men 
playing bat and ball on a flat space outside the wall, and 
I have also seen them winnowing corn near the same 
spot. In May, 1826, some boats first went from here ;to^QQ|^ 
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herring off the coast of Yorkshire. Sometime before 
1838, fast-sailing smacks came here to carry mackerel to 
Bristol market ; Peacock, of Bristol, was then the great 
fish buyer. When the steam-boats ran from Hayle to 
Bristol, that means was adopted to bring fish with cer- 
tainty early to the market, and on steam-boat days the 
price would probably be from twenty shillings upwards 
for 120, whereas on other days it was not haK as much. 
The line of rail direct from Penzance to London and all 
the great manufacturing towns has given further facilities 
for sending away fish. Buyers come here every season, 
and ordinarily purchase many thousands of pounds 
worth of mackerel. This increased demand has not 
benefited the Penzance consumer, who now pays nearly 
double what he did. It is much easier to sell in a large 
quantity to the London buyer than to hawk them about 
from door to door, indeed the supply of fish in the town 
is not equal to what it was half a century ago. With the 
termination of the mackerel fishing the buyers depart 
for other places. The pilchard fishing which comes on 
in July, and continues until November or December, is 
very little altered since 1825 ; the whole quantity taken 
is either consumed near at hand or salted and prepared 
for exportation to Italy. The prices however paid for 
the fish for exportation are higher than they used to be. 
In the last year or so the small pilchards, formerly of 
hardly any value, have been preserved in oil and sold as 
Cornish sardines; this has been done at Newlyn and 
also at Mevagissey. At times during^thejpnQh^4.$§fe" 
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